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UNREST IN CENTRAL AMERICA 





















ARLY in the morning of January 2 the gov- 

ernment of Panama was overthrown by a 
seven-hour revolution, in which ten persons were 
killed and twenty-four wounded. Following the 
obligatory resignation of President Arosemena, 
temporary control was assumed by Harmodio 
Arias, a prominent lawyer and intellectual, while 
Dr. Ricardo Alfaro, the distinguished Minister of 
Panama at-Washington, was requested to return 
as Provisional President by the president of the 
Supreme Court. 


The revolution in Panama was the result of 
popular ill-feeling regarding the dominance of 
the government by the so-called Chiarista clique. 
The outstanding figure in this clique is Dr. Ro- 
dolfo Chiari, who served as President between 
1924 and 1928. Dr. Chiari, it is alleged, selected 
Dr. Arosemena as his successor and, through ad- 
ministrative control of the election machinery, 
insured his election. Following an unsuccessful 
effort to secure American supervision over the 
1928 presidential election, the Opposition, then 
headed by ex-President Belisario Porras, refused 
to go to the polls. Except for the Secretary of 
Education, Jeptha Duncan, the members of the 
Arosemena Cabinet were Chiarista; while the 
Panama Assembly was under similar control. 


According to the Opposition, the Chiarista dic- 
tatorship shamelessly mismanaged the finances of 
the country—a charge supported to a certain ex- 
tent by the investigation made by experts from 
the National City Bank more than a year ago. The 
dictatorship likewise controlled elections to suit 
its wishes. The reply of the government to the 
petition made last August by prominent citizens 
in favor of a new election law* guaranteeing free- 
lom of suffrage was the dismissal of Mr. Duncan, 
me of the supporters of the project, from the 
‘abinet, and the adoption of measures looking 
oward the election of Dr. Chiari as President 





*Cf. “Problems at Panama,” F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 
, September 6, 1930. 





in 1932. In view of the past opposition of the 
United States to revolution because of the Pana- 
ma Canal, the Chiari group felt no obligation to 
pay attention to local protests. On December 9, 
1930 Mr. Duncan—now a leader of the Opposi- 
tion—declared that ‘“‘Washington fosters dictator- 
ships without intent to do so.” 


It is significant, therefore, that the United 
States did not attempt to intervene in the recent 
revolt. This may have been partly due to the 
remarkable swiftness with which the revolt was 
consummated. Nevertheless, Minister Roy T. 
Davis easily could have summoned American 
troops from the Canal Zone to defend President 
Arosemena. That he did not do so would seem 
to indicate a commendable change of policy on 
the part of the United States. It remains to be 
seen whether we will recognize the Alfaro gov- 
ernment. Although Panama is not a party to the 
1923 Central American recognition treaty, the 
United States obviously has a much greater in- 
terest in its stability than in that of the Central 
American republics proper, and if it can afford 
to recognize a revolutionary government in Pana- 
ma, it should even more be able to recognize such 
a government in a country farther north. 


Unsuccessful Revolt in Guatemala 


Our recognition policy in Central America has 
become of practical importance in view of the 
recent revolt in Guatemala. Because of the ser- 
ious illness of President Chacén, the Council of 
Ministers on December 12 asked don Baudilio 
Palma, who had been second designate or Vice- 
President, to become Acting President. On the 
same day the Assembly confirmed this appoint- 
ment. Nevertheless, an army clique, which had 
been planning a revolt even before Chacén’s ill- 
ness, now declared that Palma’s appointment 
was illegal. It was contended that the Council 
of Ministers did not have the power to name the 
Acting President, and that, in any event, Gen- 
















eral Mauro de Leén, who had been first designate, 
should be made President. That there was no 
basis for this latter argument is shown by the 
fact that in accepting the position of Minister 
of War on November 4 de Le6én had resigned 
as first designate. Nevertheless, a coup d’état 
occurred on December 16 in which a council of 
generals, headed by Manuel Orellana, forced 
Palma to resign. In the skirmishes de Leén was 
killed. The Assembly thereupon named General 
Orellana Acting President. 


Inasmuch as President Chac6n had not been 
a dictator and since the revolt was caused by 
military leaders, many of whom had been asso- 
ciated with the infamous Cabrera régime, the 
change did not prove popular in Guatemala. On 
December 30 the State Department at Washing- 
ton refused to recognize Orellana, apparently on 
the ground that he had come into power as a 
result of revolt which was contrary to the 
1923 Central American recognition treaty. Un- 
doubtedly this announcement was a factor in 
causing the resignation of Orellana—a resigna- 
tion which was accompanied by that of General 
Chac6n. Dr. José Maria Reyna Andrade has been 
chosen Acting President; and it is understood 
that new elections will be held in February. 


As far as the United States is concerned, there 
seems to have been ample justification for with- 


holding recognition from Orellana, regardless of 
the terms of the 1923 recognition treaty. Never- 
theless, it is possible that a really popular revolu- 
tion may occur in Central America; the recogni- 
tion question then will become of vital import- 
ance. 


Nicaragua Unpacified 


In two other Central American countries im- 
portant events have recently taken place. In 
Nicaragua on New Year’s day, eight American 
marines attached to the Guardia Nacional were 
killed by “bandits” near Ocotal. This incident 
has made it clear that the United States has not 
completed the task of pacifying Nicaragua, a 
responsibility undertaken in the Tipitapa agree- 
ments of 1927. Despite our failure, we have 
continued to withdraw marines (there being less 
than a thousand in the country) without at the 
same time imposing full responsibility for com- 
batting the “bandits” upon the Nicaraguan 
authorities. It is true that at present this duty 
is confided to the Guardia Nacional, but since this 
organization is officered almost entirely by Amer- 
icans, it is looked upon as a foreign institution. 
Moreover, financial stringency has necessitated a 


tcf. R. L. Buell, “Reconstruction in Nicaragua,’’ F. P. A. Informa- 
tion Service, Vol. VI, No. 18, November 12, 1930. 
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reduction in the size of the Guardia during the 
last few months. 


Competent observers declare that there would | 
be no Sandino in the Segovia region of northern 
Nicaragua today except for the American inter- | 
vention of 1927. If this is true, we are responsible 
for the chaos which still reigns there. We have 
tried to apprehend Sandino and his followers, and 
we have failed. Even though we sent 10,000 
marines into Nicaragua, we would probably be 
no more successful than was General Pershing 
in capturing Pancho Villa in Mexico. The funda- 
mental solution is to withdraw the marines from 
Nicaragua, including the officers in the Guardia, © 
at the end of a stated period—say one year— © 
and to place full responsibility for policing the 
country upon the local authorities. With the 
withdrawal of foreign intervention, it is probable 
that the Nicaraguan authorities and Sandino 
would quickly make peace. If this proved im- 
possible, a local civil war would undoubtedly be 
more decisive, and would certainly be more 
ethical, than the “bandit” fighting in which the 
United States is now engaged. 


Constitutional Government in Honduras 

While Nicaragua remains a stalemate, the 
neighboring republic of Honduras continues to 
solve difficulties which in other similarly situated 
countries have led to revolution. Before the re- 
cent election, President Mejia Colindrez, elected 
by a Liberal coalition, was confronted by a Con- | 
gress dominated by the Conservatives. The con- 
gressional elections last October, which were ad- 
mittedly fair, were so hotly contested that for 
some time the result was uncertain. It finally 
became evident, however, that the new Congress 
would be composed of an equal number of Lib- 
erals and Conservatives. Each party demanded 
the right to organize Congress, under threat of 
abstention. Had this threat been carried out by 
either group, a quorum would have been lacking 
and the President would have been forced to 
govern by a dictatorship. Happily, on January 
1, a compromise was announced whereby the 
presidency of Congress would be decided by 
lot (the choice fell upon a Liberal), while the 
other positions would be divided between the two 


parties. RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
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